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A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of 
Europe. By David Jayne Hill. Volume I : The Struggle for 
Universal Empire. Volume II : The Establishment of Territorial 
Sovereignty. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1905, 
1906. — xxiii, 481 ; xxv, 663 pp. 

The average person who may read these volumes will need to adjust 
himself to a singular use of the word diplomacy. Yet just what that 
use is he may not quite see, unless forewarned, until he has gone through 
the first volume and entered upon the preface of the second. There, 
finally, he is definitely informed that " the essence of diplomacy does 
not lie in the character of its organs or its forms of procedure" ; that 
" intrinsically it is an appeal to ideas and principles rather than to 
force, and may assume a great variety of specific embodiments." 
Hence it was diplomacy through which the papacy grew so marvellously, 

possessing in itself no material strength, building itself up and acquiring 
almost universal supremacy by skilfully acting upon the faith, hopes, fears, 
affections and ideals of mankind ; emancipating itself from the Byzantine 
domination and frustrating the ambitions of the Lombard kings by its 
alliance with the Franks, reviving the Empire in the West for its own pro- 
tection, curbing the German emperors by its treaties with the Normans and 
other powers of Italy . . . balancing and thwarting the forces opposed to its 
interests by dexterous manipulation until it became the most powerful and 
widely extended international institution that ever existed. 

" Great feats of diplomacy," also, were the winning of " local liberties 
from the greatest emperors of the Middle Ages " by the Italian cities 
and the acquiring of " a vast colonial dominion from the spoils of the 
Eastern Empire " by the Republic of Venice. Without diplomacy 
' ' medieval history would be almost devoid of permanent human inter- 
est." In a sense so inclusive and unusual does Mr. Hill here employ 
the word ; of diplomacy so understood has he undertaken a history. 

Yet not a history of all such diplomacy ; rather is only that large 
part of it to be treated which has had a role in the international de- 
velopment of Europe. Negotiations, treaties, conventions important 
simply for particular countries are to be left out of view. The aim is 
to look consistently at events of European significance, and, somewhat 
as the constitutional historian considers the development of a single 
state, follow the growth of the political system of Europe as a whole. 
States are not isolated ; they cannot live apart from rivals and enemies 
and possess no instincts of expansion ; they must have relations. In 
these relations 
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diplomacy becomes a creative agent. Peace and war, defence and aggres- 
sion, commerce and its protection, and, subsidiary to these, systems of 
revenue and industry, are all mere elements in the calculations and pro- 
gramme of diplomatic action. Ships are built and manned, frontiers are 
fortified, and armies are formed and moved in obedience to its theory and 
practice. 

Regard, then, the history of Europe from an international point of 
view ; lay emphasis not upon brilliant campaigns and heroic military 
achievements, but upon the reasons why battles were fought, the plans 
and purposes and policies of nations, the use and influence of ideas and 
principles, in short upon diplomatic policy and activity — so may one 
come to know with understanding the international Europe of today, to 
comprehend the diplomacy of modern times. So also may one see 
better in what measure the historic reasons for armies, navies and for- 
tifications still exist — see better in what measure " to denounce war, to 
glorify peace, to propose a European federation, and to demand that 
all international differences be adjusted in an amicable manner." 

Holding that the Congress and Peace of Westphalia, while furnishing 
the international code of Europe, were not the starting-point of Euro- 
pean diplomacy , but ' ' were the fruits of a long period of preparation 
whose movements provide the only key to the meaning of that code," 
Mr. Hill devotes two volumes — the completed work is to have six — to 
" indicating the foundations of modern diplomacy " as he sees them in 
the history of Europe from its organization under the Roman Empire 
to the official establishment in 1648 of its organization as a system of 
sovereign states. He surveys the relations of Rome with the barba- 
rians ; the rise of the Papacy ; the revival of the Empire, together with 
its fortunes under the Carolingians, and its restoration under the Ger- 
mans ; the conflict of the Empire and the Papacy ; the development of 
diplomacy among the Italian states ; the rise of national monarchies ; 
and finally, the period occupied by the struggles of the new states 
" first for coherence and then for expansion." To these struggles he 
gives special attention — most, indeed, of the second volume — for " in 
the relations of France, Spain, Germany and England to Italy and in 
the growth of the Reformation during the rivalry of Charles V and 
Francis I were formed the most permanent international traditions of 
Europe." Italy teaching them, " the national monarchies, after aim- 
ing at indefinite expansion . . . finally adjust themselves to a system 
of balanced and coordinate power based upon the principle of terri- 
torial sovereignty." 

All this suggests that Mr. Hill — who has long helped to manage our 
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foreign affairs, latterly as our minister at the Hague — would take us 
over those historical roads by which he has himself sought to know 
present-day Europe as a diplomatist should know it. Coming down 
through the successive generations since the time of Rome, what he 
observes through a diplomatist's eyes he records as part of the history 
of diplomacy, which makes following him a bit uncomfortable and 
sometimes too hard, for most of us would have said, rather, such is the 
general history of Europe as seen by a diplomatist. Nor does Mr. Hill 
always observe with a glass sufficiently strong and clear. He can refer 
to the lowest serfs as "vassals" — indeed to the feudal relation as 
determining, in the middle ages, every man's place in the social hier- 
archy. He is quite under the spell of the Empire and the Papacy, 
thinking of history as long confined to their proceedings. He worships 
frequently at the familiar Teutonic shrine, the Germans being the 
authors of that localism which was at last to triumph over Romanism. 
Such marks as these, along with misstatements of detail here and there, 
bear witness of shortcoming. On the whole, however, his work should 
prove useful. It represents extraordinarily wide reading in both pri- 
mary and derived sources ; its matter is set forth always conscientiously 
and often effectively ; each chapter is accompanied by a list of refer- 
ences, usually good, spite of serious omissions now and then ; and each 
volume is provided with convenient tables and maps, and an index. 
It may be read with profit. Earle W. Dow. 

University of Michigan. 



American Legislatures and Legislative Methods. By Paul S. 
Reinsch. New York, The Century Company, 1907. — x, 337 pp. 

This volume is one of the useful American State Series, edited by 
Professor W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins University. In his 
preface the author says that his purpose is " to furnish a description of 
the manner in which law-making bodies — state and federal — in the 
United States are organized and operated." In accomplishing this 
purpose Professor Reinsch has produced a work of great value, that 
marks a distinct advance in scientific treatment of legislative procedure. 
He has grasped a principle of cardinal importance , oversight of which 
is a common defect in academic study of political institutions, namely, 
that the character of institutions is to be found in their working. De- 
scription of the form carries one but a little way, and indeed is apt to 
mislead, for it causes intentions to be considered more than results, 



